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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Einfiihrung in die Ethik. Von Dr. G. Heymans. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 

Barth, 1914. — pp. vii, 319. 

Within certain well-defined limits this is an excellent book. It is simply 
yet comprehensively planned, clearly written in a direct and pleasing style, 
and full of pertinent illustration. It would make a useful text-book. And 
as a critic of existing theories the writer is ingenious and penetrating. But his 
positive contribution to ethical theory is disappointing, and to English readers 
his mode of approaching the subject will seem somewhat archaic. To him 
the distinction between utilitarianism and intuitionism is the last word in 
ethics, and Sidgwick and Martineau are his representative writers; Green, 
curiously enough, has not yet appeared above the horizon. And in general 
the conventional categories of a former time, both of psychology and of ethics, 
are simply taken for granted. 

But, in fact, the book as a whole is built upon a convention. On the 
side of construction the aim is to sketch the outlines of a science of ethics with 
the natural sciences as a model. This model determines, more clearly than 
the writer seems to realize, not only his approach to the subject, but, in the 
end, his formulation of the ethical principle. At the outset he insists that the 
point of view of ethics must be empirical. Therefore, it must have facts; 
facts that are finally distinct and hard, internally unrelated, and incapable of 
further analysis. These are to be found in our moral judgments, which are 
accordingly claimed to be unique and to be wholly unrelated to intellectual 
judgments on the one side and to aesthetic judgments on the other. Thus 
he cuts the Gordian knot of the relation between virtue and knowledge by an 
unquestioning assertion of the common view that there is an absolute difference 
between an injury done with malicious intent and an injury due to defect of 
judgment — this as a fact of moral consciousness. Evidently he has forgotten 
our unqualified condemnation of the man who 'didn't know it was loaded.' 
And if he had paused to reflect he might have asked whether as a matter of 
fact (leaving aside abstract ethical theory and melodramatic fiction) we ever 
meet with cases of malice unadulterated by some illusion of justification, or 
how often we meet with cases of injury due to ignorance which a sensitive 
conscience is content to regard as absolutely excusable. 

In view of his insistence upon the empirical standpoint we should expect 
to find Professor Heymans on the side of the hedonists and the associationists. 
But the opposite is true. As between the utilitarians and the intuitionists, 
he is an intuitionist; and the best feature of the book is his thorough-going 
criticism — from the same empirical standpoint — of Sidgwick's argument to 
show that both the moral rules and the recognized exceptions are determined 
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by the principle of utility. And as between inner character and outer act 
he holds that the object of moral judgment is character, which, however, he 
holds to be strictly determinate and determined. It is a little difficult to 
appreciate the 'scientific' character of a view which includes our moral 
intuitions under the category of empirical facts. On the other hand, his 
scientific model is, after all, not precisely empirical. His ideal of science 
would be represented by mechanics rather than biology; and the mathe- 
matical sciences are, as he notes, based not only upon facts, but also upon 
certain self-evident axioms. Some, at least, of the moral judgments are of 
the nature of axioms. For instance, there is an axiom of justice, which must 
be done, if not though the heavens fall, at least at the expense of a considerable 
diminution of the general happiness. 

The chiefly interesting feature of the book, however, is the writer's formula- 
tion of the ethical principle. As I have just noted, he rejects the utilitarian 
principle of the greatest happiness. Passing in review the several intuitional 
formulations, Kant's duty for duty's sake, Shaftesbury's aesthetic harmony, 
and Wollaston's regard for truth, he rejects them all as more or less unsatis- 
factory in favor of what he calls the theory of objectivity. Precisely how 
objectivity may be defined as different from Kant's category of duty, is not 
made very clear. To grasp the concrete point of the formulation we must 
take the matter into our own hands and turn again to the scientific model. 
The most distinctive claim of modern science, we must remember, is to have 
arrived at a view of the world which is wholly and finally disentangled from 
any human or personal point of view. Well, this is Heymans's 'objectivity.' 
The ideal of the science of ethics, like that of the natural sciences, is to formu- 
late a theory of goodness which shall be absolutely impersonal; uncolored by 
any reflection from the point of view of the ethical scientist. Similarly, the 
ideal of virtue for the individual is absolutely to abstract from the demands 
of his own personality; not, indeed, to leave himself out, but to regard himself 
as simply one detail in an objective situation — to forget that he is himself. 
The measure of his virtue is then the comprehensiveness of the situation 
which his view covers. In other words, in the language of Stumpf, his view 
is to be "sachlich," a view which considers the situation itself rather than his 
own interest in it. 

Those who have read the Methods of Ethics will remember, what 
Professor Heymans seems to have forgotten, that this is, so far, precisely 
the principle of Sidgwick, who follows Kant in holding, as a sort of moral 
axiom, that one's own good is not more important than that of any other. 
The theory of Heymans differs from that of Sidgwick only in rejecting the 
hedonistic principle as a basis for measuring the several elements of the objec- 
tive situation. How the conflicting elements are to be practically adjusted, 
we are not clearly told. The principle of objectivity has no reference to any 
special content, and all that we know is that no individual, or no moment of 
one's life, is to count as such for more than another. This impersonal principle 
he carries so far as to deny that we have any special obligations towards 
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kindred or friends or that any special obligation is imposed by gratitude. 
Yet it does not mean that "everybody is to count for one." On the contrary, 
each is to count according to his moral worth, that is (we infer), according to 
the objectivity of his point of view. The impersonal principle reaches the 
climax in its interpretation of the virtue of chastity. Supposing, we are told, 
that all utilitarian inconveniences were set aside, a society composed exclu- 
sively of Don Juans and courtesans would still be immoral — because such a 
society would be lacking in personal loyalties? No; because it would involve 
a disrespect for the sexual relation. 

Such an anti-climax, it seems to me, is the doom of any ethical theory 
that undertakes, after the fashion of natural science, to treat human conduct 
impersonally. For my own part, I believe that a similar paradox is hidden in 
the conception of an impersonal science. But in ethics the paradox is more 
patent. One need only ask how the sexual relation could even be formulated 
by one who had strictly abstracted from his own impulse of sex. Yet not more 
in ethics than in natural science is the demand for 'objectivity' meaningless. 
What is meant, I should say, is, not that our point of view should be impersonal, 
but that it should be comprehensively personal; not that no person should 
count for more than another, but rather that no person should be sacrificed 
for another, that every genuine and well-considered personal ideal should be 
treated as absolutely important. Such an objectivity will require, not an 
abstraction from the demands of self, but quite the reverse. When I am 
tempted to suppose that life cannot be so significant for my neighbor as it is 
for me — and therefore to put myself first — or, say, that his children cannot 
possibly be so interesting as mine, then I am bidden to ask whether from the 
more or less hidden recesses of his own personal outlook his life may not 
present as full a significance as mine offers me and whether as parent he is 
not in a better position to estimate the personal qualities of his seemingly 
uninteresting offspring. Here the essence of objectivity is not impersonality, 
but sympathy. But the sympathetic appreciation of another self will be 
merely a faint sentimentality if the self in me is not imperative and intense. 

How these personal ends are to be adjusted without sacrifice is a supremely 
difficult problem. Yet the problem is not theoretically insoluble. And it 
seems to me that, if we admit that moral problems are personal, this is the 
problem that we have to face, while if we deny that they are personal we are 
left with no values whatsoever. An impersonally objective ethics faces the 
absurdity (e. g.) of cultivating for its own abstract sake a chastity which 
concerns nobody under the sun. 
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A New Conception of Relativity and Locke. (University of Cincinnati Studies.) 
By Henry G. Hartmann. Published by the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, 1914. — pp. 96. 
The title of this monograph is hardly fortunate and the author's brief 

introduction is not calculated to dispel one's first impression that novelty, 



